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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen 
indicators ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. 
Information on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In 
India, a National Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt 
during its deliberations that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have 
gone on during the decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, 
effort will be made to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective 
manner with the help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period 
for any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to 
find the rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National 
Policy on Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after 
conducting a prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system 
in the country. Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted 
which clearly outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed 
by a framework of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a 
number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a 
reflection on the implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative 
review, though the 1990's remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990's saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a 
fairly large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the 
Jomtien Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the 
banner of District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large 
programme of EFA under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India 
truly became a subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually 
expanding to cover half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various 
centrally sponsored schemes have undoubtedly made 1990's the most intensive period of primary education 
development in India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns 
stretching across the length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, 
any EFA assessment exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of 
these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a 
bill to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen vears as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely being a public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal 
responsibility and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in 
the review of the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on 
the purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 
revised based on the feedback received during the Seminars. Individual discussions were also held with 
several of the authors while editing the papers. Some papers were rewritten. Several papers came at the 
last minute with very little time to edit or revise, Therefore, one can say that the papers as shared in this 
series are at different stages of finality. Some authors have already indicated their desire to revise the paper. 
Nevertheless it was considered important that they are shared in their present form at the World Education 
Forum being held at Dakar, Senegal from 26-28, April 2000. Thus, these twentyone thematic review papers 
and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 Assessment 
along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 


Adult Literacy: Mass literacy campaigns of the NLM changed the common perception of adult education 
Programmes and established that if done in the right manner they can influence the scene significantly. 
But what has been the ground reality? What has happened beyond literacy campaigns? Many scholars 
consider that the value of the literacy campaigns lies not so much in imparting reading and writing 
skills to adult illiterates but in their capacity to influence the quality of life of the people. There are 
three papers dealing with literacy and adult education: (1) Indian Engagement with Adult Education 
and Literacy, (2) Literacy Campaigns and Social Mobilization, and (3) Changing Concepts and Shifting 
Goals: Post-literacy and Continuing Education in India. Together, the papers give a retrospective 


overview of the concepts involved, a review of the progress made and also take a critical look at 
the processes adopted. 


Girls’ Education: Many consider that the problem of universal elementary education in India is essentially 
a problem of girls’ education. The National policy on Education-1986 pointed out that the problem of 
girls’ education can not be dealt with in isolation from the broader questions of women's status. In fact, 
this also led to special programmes addressing the issue of women empowerment such as Mahila 
Samakhya. Keeping this in view, two Papers are prepared: (1) Education of Girls in India: An 
Assessment; and (2) Education and the Status of Women. The papers while sounding positive highlight 


the long distance yet to be traversed for achieving the goal of UEE for girls and for addressing the 
issue of gender equity in education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing 
preschool experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of 
meeting the basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care 
and education. The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively 
dealing with school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS 
programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on 
the margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into 
this category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on 
the subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
a centralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State 
Government bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in 
decentralizing material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy 
Mission. The EFA projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly 
textbooks. New framework of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have 
emerged. But the area is still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in 
Context: An EFA 2000 Review - Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials. 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential 
of traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall 
role of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and 
other related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in 
Education For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 
related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 


of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to Basic 
Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and (4) 
Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources. Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third 
dimension to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in 
India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. 
In depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, 
Mizoram, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States 
get self-selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed 
out how the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh 
which is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the 
factors contributing to the relatively quick progress made by the State. The Mizoram study: EFA in Mizoram: 
The Dynamics of Success brings out the unique role played by local youth and women organizations within 
the background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress 
Towards Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt 
social policies and programmes of the State, including the famous Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme, are 
attributed to have made a significant impact on school enrollment in the 1980s. Subsequently, with its 
apparent success in controlling the population growth, the state has got the opportunity to pursue quality 
concerns of EFA in an effective manner. Rajasthan cannot stake claim to join the company of the other 
three States based on quantitative progress in EFA. In the league table of States of India, Rajasthan continues 
to occupy a very low rank. The case of EFA in Rajasthan is entitled, Universal Elementary Education in 
Rajasthan: A Study with Focus on Innovative Strategies. The study takes a look at exemplar practices 
adopted in two major programmes contributing to EFA goals, namely, Shiksha Karmi and Lok Jumbish. 


The review exercise was carried out with the full involvement of the Department of Education, Government 
of India. I should record my thanks to the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO 
for giving not only full support and cooperation but also a free hand in carrying out the work. In particular, 
I should acknowledge the special interest taken by Mr. Champak Chatterji and Mr. Abhimanyu Singh. 
The task was carried out with financial assistance from UNESCO and UNDP. Support has also been 
forthcoming from other agencies such as UNICEF UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several 


supportive activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous support it would not have been possible 
to complete the work. 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. But 
the exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving the 
goals of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly 
cooperation extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge 
the professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr. Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working as a single person EFA Cell, she 
coordinated a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are emphatic 
that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the reference is 
to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning material or 
reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, the EFA 
goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise will 
help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R. Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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The Taste of Success 


SECTION | 


While Kerala is India's best-known star in the 
literacy firmament, the achievements of Himachal 
Pradesh, the small hill state of the western 
Himalayas, are less well-known. The purpose of 
this paper is first, to project the success of the 
educational system of this small state (Section 11); 
— this is done through secondary data as well as 
through the primary data from the PROBE survey 
of schooling facilities conducted in 1996!. We next 
try to understand the roots of this success (Section 
Il). Here, too, we have made ample use of 
secondary data. To highlight various features of 
the Himachali scene we have compared it to other 
states. The three states used for this purpose are 
Punjab and Haryana, its two prosperous 
neighbours, and Uttar Pradesh (one member of the 
‘BIMARU’ states”). The discussion in Section III is 
focused on two important issues: one, some 
limitations of the Himachal success and two, the 
implications of the Himachal story for universal 
elementary education. The latter issue is all the 
more imporiant as we approach the millenium with 
an army of illiterate citizens even in the younger 
age groups some fifty years after Independence. 
This is in contrast to our constitutional goals of 
ensuring education for all as well as to our 
commitment as a nation to ensuring education for 
all made at Jomtien, some ten years ago. The 
discussion will therefore be in the framework of 
both our constitutional goals as well as the Jomtien 
commitment. 


1 For details see Appendix 1.1 

? These are the states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, which have remained India’s problem states in terms of 
a number of socio-economic indicators. 


Educational Breakthrough in 
Himachal Pradesh 


Himachal Pradesh has been showing remarkable 
progress over time as Table 1.1 shows (in fact, at 
Independence, it had the lowest literacy level in 
India; see Sinha, Tyagi and Thakur, 1997). In 
terms of rural literacy rates its progress is striking. 
Himachal ranked second among 16 major states, 
as far back as 1981 and has retained its ranking 
(see Table 1.2). This is all the more impressive as 
Himachal has several factors which make 
educational progress difficult. 


Table 1.1: Literacy Rates in Himachal 
Pradesh (1961 - 97) 


Note: Figures for 1961 and 1971 are for population aged 5+: figures 
for 1981, 1991 and 1997 are for population aged 7+. 


Source: Census data for 1961, 1971, 1981, 1991; NSSO for 1997. 


In a study of 1991 district-level census data Denzil 
Saldhana had noted that districts with higher than 
average urban population will tend to have higher 
literacy rates, while districts with higher than 
average scheduled-caste population as well as 
districts with a higher than average scheduled-tribe 
population will tend to have lower literacy rates 
compared to those of the general population. 
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Himachal has all three factors which should tend 
to lower its literacy rate: its population is largely 
rural with none of its 12 districts having an urban 
population more than the national average of 25.7 
per cent; 11 of its 12 districts have an SC 
population more than the national average of 16.5 
per cent and 3 of its districts have an ST 
population more than the national average of 8 per 
cent’. Yet Himachal goes against the trend shown 
by Saldanha's study in that 3 of its districts are in 
the high-literacy category i.e. above 70 per cent 
literacy, and the remaining 9 are in the medium- 
literacy category. There are no districts in the low- 
literacy category i.e. below 40 per cent. 


Table 1.2: Rural Literacy Rates 
among 17 Major States in India, 1991 


4. Tamil Nadu 

5. Gujarat 

6. Punjab 
lest Benga 

8. Haryana 


Just as impressive are the literacy rates for the 10- 
14 age group — 95% for boys and 86% for girls 
in 1991 — very close indeed to the literacy rates 
for Kerala for this age group — and higher than 
those achieved by other states (see Table 1.3). It 
is clear that Himachal Pradesh in 1951 started off 
very close to the ‘BIMARU’ states. But by 1991 
Himachal is much closer to Kerala than to the 
BIMARU states. Literacy in this age group is a 
reflection of the schooling system and it is not 
surprising that in terms of school attendance rates 
also — 85% according to NSSO 1996, Himachal 
ranks very high. Whether looking at school- 
attendance rates for males or for females according 
to the 1991 census; at least 8 of Himachal's 12 
districts come into the 50 best districts in India 
(Jayachandran, 1998). So rapidly is illiteracy 
declining, as seen in Table 1.3, that an illiterate 
young Himachali should soon be a rarity. 


Table 1.3: Comparison of Illiteracy 
Rates in the 10-14 Age Group, 1951 - 91 


16. Rajasthan 


Notes: These are India's 17 most populated states, ranked by rural- 
literacy. Data for Jammu & Kashmir is not available. 

* Includes estimated population of Jammu & Kashmir (8 million). 
Source: 1991 Census, 


? See Appendix 1.2 for a district-level profile of Himachal. 


Source: Calculated from census data. 


More than one source of information suggests that 
this may well be true. It is not uncommon for 
casual visitors to Himachal Pradesh to remark on 
their surprise at finding an actively functioning 
school tucked away in what appears to be a 
remote mountain terrain. The PROBE survey of 
schooling facilities for the 6-14 age group which 


u, 


took place in late 1996 also gives evidence of the 
vitality of Himachal's schooling system. 


The Vitality of the School System — 
PROBE Data 


Schooling is the Norm 


It was indeed rare for investigators to find a child 
out of school when they visited the villages of 
Himachal Pradesh during this survey. Schooling 
seemed to have become the norm for children in 
Himachal Pradesh (see Table 1.4). Among 329 
children in the 6-14 age group in the sample 
households, only five had never been to school, 
and the proportion currently attending school was 
as high as 97 per cent. 


Table 1.4: Schooling Status of 
Children in Himachal Pradesh 


B 
3 


Currently- enrolled 


Dropouts 
| Total 


Source: PROBE survey (children aged 6-14) 


RUND 


The beauty of this phenomenon was all the more 
striking for the investigators not only because 
Himachal is a mountainous state of somewhat 
awesomely difficult topography, but also because 
they had just been in states like Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar where there was an abundance of young 
drop-outs in evidence (Table 1.5 gives a 
comparative picture: as many as 14% of the boys 


* See PROBE, 1999, Chapter 3. 

5 According to the 1991 census, as many as 62.87% of villages in 
Himachal have a population of less than 200 each. The larger 
villages with a population above 1000 are concentrated in the 
districts of Una, Kullu and Kinnaur. 
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Table 1.5: Comparison of Schooling 
Status of Children in Himachal and 
BIMARU States 
(per cent) 


Source: PROBE survey (children aged 6-14) 


and 35% of the girls were out of school in the 
BIMARU states compared to 3% of the boys and 
5% of the girls in Himachal). Parents in both 
Himachal Pradesh and in the BIMARU states were 
well aware of the importance of education for their 
children,* yet in the latter states this did not 
translate into sending their children to school 
regularly. 


The Problems of Access and Cost 


Two of the major reasons for non-enrolment and 
drop-out of children which PROBE found in the 
BIMARU states were more than applicable to 
Himachal Pradesh as well: the factors of access 
and cost. 25 per cent of the children interviewed 
in Himachal did not have a school in their village. 
Himachal Pradesh’s terrain is tough and settlement 
pattern often scattered,° so even when a village in 
Himachal has schooling facilities according to 
country norms (within 1 km of the habitation), very 
small children cannot often join school. Yet when 
they did join school their parents appeared 
particular about school attendance and children 
persisted at least till the end of primary school. 
This picture is corroborated by secondary data. 


LY 
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Table 1.6: Access and School Attendance in Himachal Pradesh 


Table 1.7: Costs of Schooling in 
Himachal Pradesh 
(in Rupees) 


Source: PROBE survey, 1996. 


The proportion of population with primary schools 
within 1 km is the lowest in India. Yet attendance 
in both primary and upper-primary sections is far 
above the average for India a whole. (Table 1.6). 


PROBE found parents in Himachal spending more 
on education. Rs 532/- (HP)º versus Rs 318/- 
(BIMARU states). Though on average, the 


* For a break-up of costs in Primary schooling in Himachal, see 
Table 1.7. Books and stationery, and the school uniform are the 
two major items. 


Note: Net attendance ratio in the primary section is number of persons in the 


age group 6-10 years attending classes 1-5 expressed as a percentage 
of the estimated child population in the corresponding age group. Net attendance ratio for upper-primary section is calculated similarly for those 
children in the 11-14 age group who are in classes 6-8. 

Source: Census, 1991; NSSO, 52"! round; NCERT, 1997. 


Himachali seemed more prosperous than the 
people of U.P or Madhya Pradesh or Bihar, it is 
also true that 28 per cent of Himachal was below 
the poverty line in 1993 (Expert Group Report, 
Planning Commission, 1993) and yet usually 
continued to send its children, boys as well as girls, 
to primary school. The proportion of children who 
have completed class 5 and class 8 was also much 
above the figure for India as a whole. 


Infrastructure 


What is it that makes Himachali parents willing to 
surmount barriers like access and cost and 
continue to send children to school. In terms of 
physical infrastructure, the schooling system is 
modest. The difference is qualitative rather than 
quantitative — when asked if the building needed 
repair then the Himachali teacher was as likely as 
the Bihar or U.P teacher to reply in the affirmative. 
But investigators did not report that Himachal 
schools were in a ‘jheern sheern dasha’ and about 
to collapse, a fear often voiced in the two states 
mentioned earlier i.e. Himachal schools may have 
needed repairs of a more minor nature. Secondly, 


Infrastructure 


Proportion (%) of schools with 
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Table 1.8: School Environment in Himachal Pradesh 


"| Himachal Pradesh | BIMARU states | 


Drinking water 63 41 

Toilet 10 TI a 
Playground 52 48 
Blackboard in each room E 74 74 

Library ee 23 

Maps and charts 
Teaching kits 41 33 

Musical instruments 15 

Toys 37 25 
Teachers BR 

Pupil-teacher ratio 30:1 50:1 
Proportion (%) of female teachers 41 21 
Proportion (%) of schools with more than one ; 

teacher appointed 90 T ANR 
Attendance 

Recorded attendance as % of enrolment 86 69 
Observed attendance as % of recorded attendance 100 81 


Note: Figures refer to infrastructural facilities which were available and functional. 


Source: PROBE survey. 


Himachal has few ‘pucca’ or all-weather schools 
(although the proportion of such schools is 
increasing) but schools on the whole looked sturdy, 
and were often aesthetically appealing. Similarly, 
the teaching equipment and school facilities do not 
seem to be very good but there is at least a basic 


7 The Voluntary Teacher Scheme was introduced in Himachal 
Pradesh in 1984; it was formulated to provide an additional 
volunteer teacher to the single-teacher primary school. This was 
needed because of the increase in enrolment in government schools. 
Also the scheme was started to provide work to educated 
unemployed youth. After ten years service, the VTs were to be 
regularised as JBTs. Between 1984 and 1991, nearly 10,000 VT 
ee been sanctioned. VTs' salaries were raised to Rs 1500/- 
in 1995, 


minimum level of infrastructure available. Apart 
from this, children had their textbooks — a vital 
need given the educational system. Just as vital 
was the presence of an adequate number of 
teachers — the pupil-teacher ratio was 30:1. This 
meant that children were able to get enough 
attention. The proportion of single-teacher schools 
was very small (and these were new schools with 
only one or two classes). A system of para-teachers 
had been introduced where the ‘VTs’ or voluntary 
teachers” assisted the main teachers These 
teachers were in fact working hard. The proportion 
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of female teachers was high (41 per cent) 
considering the remote and rugged nature of the 
terrain. See Table 1.8 for some details of the school 
environment in Himachal. 


Using census data Mehrotra (1995) notes the 
additional problems faced by Himachali school 
children because of the low density of population 
in Himachal. As much as 75% of the primary 
schools in HP have one or two teachers compared 
to 41% in UP and 1.3% in Kerala. Only 10% of 
the schools in HP have a teacher for every grade 
compared to 24.2% in UP and 93.5% in Kerala. 
Despite this, Mehrotra found that government 
school attendance rates were above 80% in the 
Himachali villages (in Sirmaur district) that she 
surveyed. 


A Functional Schooling System 


Most important was the general seriousness about 
school education. Though there were reports 
about teachers who were knitting, not teaching, 
teachers who came late or were otherwise 
negligent, on the whole, there was the air of a 
functioning school system with teachers and 
students busy at work when the investigators paid 
their visits (unannounced) to the school. There was 
evidence of a proper school curriculum which 
included an ample emphasis on sports. ‘Library’, 
music and dance facilities were found in some 
schools. 


Village school records were accurate and well- 
maintained. In most schools, the day's attendance 
figures were written on a blackboard fixed on the 
outer wall. One of the tasks of the investigators 
was to count the number of children present and 


compare it with attendance and enrolment figures 
recorded. The figures tallied unlike in the other 
states surveyed. Investigators also had to check 
figures for the previous year’s enrolment and were 
able to do so (in the other states surveyed, registers 
were often missing). 


Student Response and Achievement 


Children seemed articulate and confident. They 
were able to talk about the methods used by their 
teacher that day and also voice their aspirations. 
(See PROBE, 1999, p 120, for a fuller discussion 
of these aspects.) Though no systematic check was 
carried out, on the whole children were able to 
read fluently. 


Several reasons could be advanced for what 
appears to be a better achievement level than in 
the BIMARU states — a) the system appears to be 
serious and functioning with adequate teaching 
time per student, b) students had their textbooks 
and there were some amount of aids, c) a large 
number of parents were educated (93% of 
households had at least one parent educated) and 
many children reported getting help with their 
homework, d) there was no automatic promotion 
system in practice — in fact , the average retention 
rate per year of primary school was 11 per cent 
(see section 3 for a further discussion on this issue) 
though the number of children who failed at class- 
5 level was much fewer than in other states 
surveyed. 


Parents, Teachers and the Village 
Community 


Parents and teachers were observed to share a 
more co-operative rapport. Of course, there were 


complaints about negligent teachers and teachers 
who came late but there was were very vital 
differences: one, not only were the horror stories 
of the BIMARU states not so much in evidence — 
like teachers who came for four days a week and 
were absent for three, began school at eleven and 
closed at one and so on, but there were also many 
more stories of teachers who were genuinely 
appreciated by their students and by the parent 
body; the hostility between parent and teacher 
which was endemic in the other states surveyed 
Parents also seemed more 
knowledgeable about school affairs, many helped 


was minimal. 


their children with homework and there were many 
instances where parents had helped to construct 
school buildings and/or improve school facilities. 
Village Jhoondi in Simla district was one such 
example, where highly motivated parents were 
closely involved in the construction of the school 
building . 


School Administration 


The difference between school administration in 
Himachal and the plains were again subtle rather 
than obvious. Since schools were not terribly 
impressive in terms of physical infrastructure but 
only marginally so it concealed the fact that in 
Himachal the facilities were much more likely to 
be at least the bare minimum as Table 8 shows. 
And even more important the teacher-student ratio 
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was healthy: as has been shown and teachers were 
teaching. This was in spite of the fact that the 
inspection system in Himachal was no better than 
anywhere else. In Himachal too the inspection 
apparatus was overworked and often schools had 
not been inspected for years. Yet there was 
definitely more seriousness and less corruption as 
the schools showed in terms of accurate records 
and the seriousness with which such schemes as 
incentive schemes or Operation Blackboard were 
being followed. The lack of single-teacher schools 
and the rise in the number of female teachers were 
good examples of this phenomenon. 


Concluding Remarks 


Himachal Pradesh, then, has been making 
spectacular progress in improving literacy levels. 
The PROBE survey has shown that a schooling 
revolution has taken place in spite of the existence 
of several factors like access and cost which have 
deterred its progress in the BIMARU states. One 
of the chief differences between Himachal Pradesh 
and the BIMARU states is that in the former there 
is a functional schooling system. Schooling 
infrastructure is often minimal, but children have 
textbooks and enough teachers. Teachers teach 
and parents send their children to school. To help 
us to explore this question we shall among other 
things, delve into historical. political and cultural 
factors in the next section. 
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SECTION II 


It is inevitable that Himachal's success would 
spawn a host of questions about its nature and 
origins, especially when so many areas have been 
so resistant to the spread of education. 
Explanations flow easily. The character and 
nature of hill society is often given the credit by 
Himachalis themselves and even by outsiders. We 
Himachalis are dedicated,’ one said, “we would 
never dream of not joining duty while we 
manouevered our way out of a difficult school 
posting. And we would work hard even if we 
found it very tough to commute.’ Is it that hill 
society is more “egalitarian' and that caste 
distinctions are less oppressive than found in the 
plains. This enables Himachali parents to speak 
up about problems he faces in school. Is it that 
women have a unique place in Himachali society 
and this is what has enabled Himachalis to 
progress. Or is it the fruits of education which have 
fuelled public motivation for schooling for children 
— the enormous importance of government jobs 
in Himachali society; the number of female headed 
households in Himachal because the sons of the 
soil have gone to defend the motherland or join 
other services both within and outside the state but 
away from their native villages. It is interesting that 
Himachalis apparently do have some kind of 
ethnic identity which helps them to function as a 
cohesive unit — an identity to which historical and 
cultural factors as well as the political evolution of 
the state has contributed. Planned development 
has also played its part in the educational 
breakthrough . In addition, the task of spreading 
education has become easier because of education 
itself, in a kind of ‘virtuous circle’ phenomenon. 


We attempt to look at these and other 
hypotheses in a little more detail with the 
preliminary caution that we have suggestions 
about what actually happened but not enough 
first-hand information to be anywhere near the 
final answer or answers. 


In the Shadow of the Mountains 


“There's no such thing as a typical Himachali 
village,’ says Chetan Singh in his book on ecology 
and peasant life in the western Himalayas (Singh, 
1998) as he helps us to appreciate the fascinating 
interplay between the mountains and man and 
how this has dictated the nature of Himachali 
society in ways ranging from occupation and 
landholdings to social relations. First and foremost, 
for the people of Himachal Pradesh, the mountains 
are a towering and inescapable reality. At the same 
time, the mountains contribute an amazing 
diversity with even sub-units of each sub-region 
having its own peculiar circumstances due to the 
varying interplay of altitude, slopescape, rivers and 
seasons. The interweaving of physiography and 
climate has led to the emergence of identifiable 
agrarian sub-regions. Four of its districts, for 
example, are low and intermediate altitude areas 
where agriculture is the primary activity but Lahaul 
and Spiti, the trans-Himalayan high altitude 
regions get little rainfall and are snowbound for 
much of the year. Here diversifying from 
agriculture is imperative and this is true also of the 
mid-Himalayan region across the Dhauladhars 
(Chamba, Kulu and Kinnaur) where the 
topography is difficult and man is on the lookout 
to tap the potential of the tiniest of resources. Here 
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the peasant is also a herdsman and often a trader 
as well. 


The apparent isolation of these broad divisions was 
broken by the peasants’ dependence on the large 
expanses of uncultivated areas — the forests and 
pasturelands were vital parts of their daily lives 
— and on each other. Agricultural surplus, for 
example, was used at higher altitudes within the 
state as well as exported to the plains and even to 
the central Himalayan plateau. ‘Interdependence 
of local-level specializations and exchange of 
products was the essential character of the socio- 
economic system as a whole,’ says Chetan Singh. 
The nomadic tribes like the Gujjars and the 
Gaddis, by traversing whole ecological zones and 
establishing a network of interdependence with the 
local peasantry, themselves contributed to the 
creation of the regional identity. Singh calls them 
‘one of the most powerful binding forces of the 
Himachal Himalayas’. 


It was a world within a world accessible and 
interdependent within itself through the numerous 
ropeways and bridges which enabled one to cross 
the mountain streams. Settlement pattern was on 
the whole scattered but here again the ‘devta’ or 
village god brought together people of an area. In 
any case, in this harsh terrain life was always a 
struggle for survival and one had to count on 
neighbours. A good example is irrigation systems 
(kuhls), very necessary for agriculture. which 
required the cooperation and labour of many 
people. 


The pattern of landholding also contributed to a 


* Much of the matter in this section is based on Sharma (1977) and 
Verma (1995). 


less-fractured society. In this difficult terrain surplus 
land was really not appreciated as farmers eked out 
a living on the strength of their own labour. 
Peasants in the lower valleys who depended almost 
entirely on agriculture chose somewhat larger 
holdings. Those in the mid-Himalayan region with 
access to different types of resources and viable 
non-agricultural economic alternatives chose a 
much smaller size of landholding: ‘No man 
wanted more than this, as shut in by these high 
mountains, land was a means of subsistence, not 
a source of wealth’ (Singh, p. 58). 


Caste disparities were less gross. For one thing, 
the Brahmins and Rajputs themselves worked on 
their land i.e. they did not just live off the land. 
The Kanets, a middle peasantry, were a vocal lot 
who owned much of the land. The lower castes 
though definitely in a subordinate position socially, 
still had the option of moving from being 
cultivators to a mobile pastoral life. Again, 
agricultural labour and artisans were not mutually- 
exclusive castes i.e. the occupational mobility 
between the lower castes was very different from 
that of their counterparts in the plains. Also, in 
return for their services to the upper castes/rajas, 
they were given a plot of land which they could 
cultivate. All these factors meant that the lower 
castes were in a much less oppressive position than 
in the plains. 


Political Developments® 


The sense of regional identity which is felt in 
Himachal today is a consequence both of its 
ecological uniqueness as well as its chequered 
political history. Before Independence, the territory 
was made up of a large number of princely states 
ranging from 2 sq miles to 3468 sq miles in area. 


The political ferment of India's freedom struggle 
as well as the post Independence struggle to 
establish ‘Himachal Pradesh’ as a political entity 
in the comity of Indian states have contributed to 
the establishment of a Himachal identity. That the 
state is small, that its terrain is hilly and that its 
people feel ‘different’ from those of the plains 
enhances this sense of identity. 


The princely states had evolved in keeping with 
the nature of the terrain and tended to occupy, for 
example, an entire river valley or a similar 
geographical unit. Three regions were taken over 

“completely by the British: Kangra, Kulu, Lahaul 
and Spiti and the rajas in the other kingdoms were 
controlled under the usual subsidiary alliance 
formula. The regimes according to Ranbir Sharma 
(Party Politics in a Himalayan State) were often 
authoritarian and repressive and demanded begar 
(forced labour) from the lower castes, as well as 
different kinds of services. The higher castes often 
escaped with cash payments. 


Education was accorded low importance. In as 
many as 8 of the states there was not a single 
educational institution. States like Mandi and 
Bilaspur, were however, better off with the latter 
even having a high school. 


The region emerged as a state in two phases: in 
the first phase there were local agitations often 
sponsored by parties working for the independence 
of India from the British, from about the 1920s 
onwards. People were encouraged to revolt against 
cruelties, customs like begar, untouchability and 
other such social evils. Another potent cause of 
popular discontent was the land revenue system, 
especially when land revenue was raised as 
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happened in Bilaspur around 1930. There was a 
constant pressure on the rajas to increase the 
participation of the people in the affairs of 
governing the state, which was on the whole 
resisted. Some reforms did however take place. 
Several schools were also opened. Mandi town 
even declared primary education compulsory. 


At Independence, the state lagged behind in terms 
of a number of socio-economic indicators including 
Infant Mortality Rate, life expectancy, and as we 
have said, literacy. Its political leaders found 
themselves faced with the twin challenge of taking 
Himachal forward, and of proving that Himachal 
could survive as an independent entity. The 
general opinion of the Congress was that areas of 
this state should be merged with the neighbouring 
states particularly with Punjab. Kulu, Kangra, and 
Lahaul and Spiti and a number of other hill areas 
were in any case already with Punjab. But this was 
resisted. ‘The backward people of Himachal 
sincerely wanted to develop their Pradesh 
according to their genius and did not like to be 
exploited by clever people coming from the plains’ 
(The Tribune, 25 May 1960). Pending final 
settlement of this matter, the state’s political leaders 
plunged into the development process as well as 
kept up hectic lobbying both with the Centre, and 
with the hill states which were part of the Punjab. 
The dice finally went in Himachal’s favour owing 
to two factors: 1) the reorganization of states on 
a linguistic basis in 1966 left Kangra, Kulu, and the 
Lahaul and Spiti districts out of the new Punjab 
state, and 2) the lobbying with Kangra leaders bore 
fruit as Kangra appreciated the numerous 
progressive socio-economic laws enacted and the 
impressive progress made by Himachal as a 
province since Independence. In 1971, the state 


LY 
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of Himachal Pradesh formally came into being as 
a full-fledged member of the comity of Indian 
states. Kulu, Kangra and Lahaul and Spiti became 
part of this state. 


Education and Development 


SUTRA, one of the few large NGOs in the state, 
though critical of the overall direction and impact 
of the development process, comments: ‘The 
newly-constituted welfare state of Himachal 
Pradesh went about its task with missionary zeal’ 
(SUTRA, 1998). As we have said, the process 
began much before the state was actually accepted 
as a full-fledged state and its progress had already 
attracted favourable attention from neighbouring 
parts of the pradesh as suggested earlier as well 
as the Central government. Two central areas of 
concern were roads and schooling. The focus on 
schooling, particularly, was rewarded with 
spectacular success but there is little doubt that 
several factors have facilitated this success 
including the focus on roads. One such factor may 
well be the ethnic identity of the Himachali, the 
sense of cohesiveness, the pride in being 
Himachali which we have discussed. We will 
discuss the role of the state in school administration 
in Himachal Pradesh and then go on to discuss 
other factors (as well as areas of development 
which have facilitated the success of primary 
school education. 


The Hole of the State in Education 


The first Chief Minister, Dr YK. Parmar is widely 
credited with creating a ‘momentum’...which 
‘established the precedence of primary education 
on the agendas of the political elites of the state’ 


(Goyal, 1996). Interestingly, primary education 
has remained a priority of the state government, 
whichever the party in power. This sustained 
commitment to schooling has enabled Himachal 
Pradesh to overcome its initial education 
disadvantage. 


Fig. 1 shows 1990-1 literacy rates for different age- 
groups in Himachal Pradesh and India. It is 
interesting that in the older age-groups literacy 
levels still lag behind the national average: a living 
reminder of the time when Himachal was below 
the national average in educational attainments. 
Other interesting points emerge if we interpret the 
table, by backward projection, as showing the 
literacy rate for the 10-14 age group over earlier 
periods of time. For example, literacy rate for the 
15-19 age-group can be considered as a good 
approximation to the 10-14 literacy rate in 1985- 
6 since both groups correspond to the same 
cohort; similarly, the literacy rate for the 20-24 age 
group is an approximation for the literacy rate for 
the 10-14 age group in 1980-1, and so on. This 
enables us to suggest that literacy in the 10-14 age 
group has been rising steadily since Independence, 
at a rate at which Himachal caught up with India 
in the mid-fifties, and proceeded to outstrip the 
country average to an appreciable degree. If we 
assume that literacy has mainly been achieved 
through schooling, and not through adult 
education or non-formal education (a legitimate 
assumption since less than 0.1 per cent of different 
age-groups have attained literacy through non- 
formal methods, according to Census 1991b), then 
the bars can also be interpreted as school 
Participation rate over time. The message which 
comes through is that Himachal focused early on 


schooling, and has sustained it over time. 
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Fig. 1 Literacy Rates in India and Himachal Pradesh 


Literacy Rates 


Himachal’s progress, then, largely reflects the 
sustained input into schooling by the Himachal 
government over the last five decades. Enrolment 
in Himachal Pradesh schools has been increasing 
steadily as is shown in Table 2.1 which gives figures 
from the seventies onwards. As the DPEP appraisal 


Table 2. 


W | 


: Growth in Enrolment in Himachal Schools 


report on Himachal Pradesh (1996) says — 
enrolment is not an issue in Himachal and it 
remains to mop up the residual 5-10 per cent. 


Some idea of the seriousness of the Himachal 
government's approach to school education can 
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E STA on education (Rs.) 
rer = = 100) = 

1995-6 — 

1985-6 

Growth rate 


State expenditure on education asa a 
proportion of SDP*(%) 

| 1995-6 

1985-6 


State expenditure on eA education | 
as a proportion of education expenditure (%) 
19956 2 

9856 2 Si 


Table 2.2: State Expenditure on Education 


153 71 134 
116 55 94 
2.8 2.6 3.6 


Note: ‘Education TE refers to total expenditure on education (by Education Departments and other Departments) on revenue account, 


plan and non-plan.. 
“For India, instead of SDP. GNP is considered. 


Source: Economic Survey, relevant years: Budgetary Resources for education, relevant years. 


be seen from Table 2.2 which compares state 
expenditure of four states, two of them Himachal’s 
prosperous neighbours Punjab and Haryana, and 
the less well-endowed Uttar Pradesh.? The period 
chosen is not only the recent past but is also 
significant because it is both the post-NEP 
(1986 - ) as well as the post-Jomtien period 
(1991-), both stimulants to taking education more 
seriously. Per capita expenditure in Himachal is as 
strikingly high, as the per capita expenditure in 
Uttar Pradesh is low, as compared to the Indian 
average. Haryana is close to the Indian average 
while Punjab is higher. When it comes to the 
proportion of the SDP spent on education the 
figures are even more interesting. While Haryana 
and Punjab are below the Indian average for both 


° For a comparison of Himachal with the other three states 
number of other indicators see Appendix 1.3 and 1.4. 


points on the scale, Uttar Pradesh is close to it. 
Himachal is strikingly above the average for India. 
This makes the proportion of state expenditure on 
elementary education significantly higher than for 
the other states although in terms of the education 
expenditure the proportion spent by Himachal and 
the proportion spent by Uttar Pradesh are close. 
Most important, on every count Himachal is 
showing up much better than its neighbouring 
states showing the way it is prioritizing education. 
Many argue that Himachal Pradesh is able to do 
this because of the generous subsidies from the 
Central government. It is a fact that a sizeable 
proportion of the total revenue of the state comes 
from these subsidies but in the final analysis 
spending priorities are determined by the state itself. 


3, Another sign of the willingness of the Himachal 


Cd Te veteran to make consistent effort to educate 


its people is the way in which it is tackling its inter- 
district differentials.!º As has been mentioned 
earlier the pupil-teacher ratio is good; from 
Table 2.3 we can see that it is uniformly 
favourable, and children can get a good deal of 
teacher attention. Most striking is the pupil-teacher 
ratio in Lahaul and Spiti which is 4.7. This 
certainly does not seem cost-effective; it is 
interesting that Himachal has not used the NFE 
low-cost alternative to educate children (nor has 
Punjab or Haryana). Of course, districts like 
Lahaul and Spiti, and Kinnaur are making gigantic 
strides in literacy rates, and it seems that proper 
schools are more efficient in universalising 
elementary education in the long run. 


Special schemes like Operation Blackboard seem 
to have been taken very seriously by.the Himachal 
government and they have also contributed some 
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of their own schemes like the immense stress on 
physical education, the Voluntary Teacher system, 
and flexible response to the agricultural calendar 
or to climatic conditions. For example, in Lahaul 
and Spiti, the school calendar is adjusted to give 
a continuous working period of six months. In the 
remaining six months the conditions are too harsh 
and inhospitable for work so teachers and students 
get a break from school. Himachal has the 
distinction of having a separate Minister for 
Primary Education. 


It is not surprising that social imbalances are slowly 
being tackled at least in terms of education. If we 
look at Table 2.4 which shows the decadal 
variation in literacy among Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, and others, among males and 
females; and in rural and urban areas, we find that 
the differentials show up Himachal very favourably 


Table 2.3: Primary Schools and their Facilities - District-Level Variations, 1997 


Fr 


*These figures refer to primary schools only, and not to all schools with a primary section. The variations will therefore be only indicative. 
Source: Jagran (1998). 


1% As mentioned earlier, a district-level profile is available in 
Appendix 1.2. 
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Table 2.4: Decadal Variations in Literacy Rates 


¿India ] 


1981 1991 


Variation 


N 


31.3 30.6 37.4 22.2 
36.1 25.6 29.6 15.6 


22.3 48.7 57.7 18.5 
17.3 56.4 64.1 13.7 
38.4 298 39.3 32.3 : 
li 
26.1 = 37.1 44.7 20.5 
10.6 EUA ES 128 
| 288 43.6 52.2 19.7 


Source: Census 1981; Census 1991. 


as compared to the rest of India. Except for urban 
literacy where the figures for both India and 
Himachal are very similar (Himachal has a very 
small, and very progressive urban sector where 
rates are levelling off), on all the other parameters 
Himachal is doing far better than the rest of India. 


Finally, it is important to note that education 
development is after all a part of the complex of 
development and although the state has spent 
liberally on education, its success has to be viewed 
as part of a complex whole some idea of which 
will emerge from the rest of this section. Gender 
issues are being dealt with in section 2.4, as they 
are a subject in themselves. 


Other Development Indicators and 
Education Advance 


Roads: Roads are especially vital to the 
development of hilly regions — neither bullock 
carts nor railways are of much use. As Basu 
(1985) in his study of the tribal areas of Himachal 


Pradesh also points out roads are two to four times 
as expensive to build in the hills as in the plains. 
The Himachal government focussed on expanding 
the road system from the start. (See Table 2.5 
which records the growth from 1951 onwards). 


Table 2.5: Roads in Himachal Pradesh, 
1951-1991 


Increment 
(in kms) || 


Source: Department of Planning, 1993; 1997. 


The effort of the state has been supplemented by 
the work of the Border Roads Organisation which 


built roads in the most difficult terrain like Lahaul 
and Spiti because of the strategic importance of 
these areas. The expansion of the system was 
immensely valuable in generating jobs in road 
construction, and in enabling Himachalis to get 
employment elsewhere; also in facilitating trade 
and in allowing the provision of other public 
services including education. Those districts which 
had better infrastructure at an earlier time are the 
ones where literacy rates are higher even today 
(e.g. Hamirpur, Una, Kangra). However, it must be 
remembered that the road system even today is 
nowhere near the level envisaged as desirable, 
leave alone optimal. 


Land Reform: Land reform was aided by the fact 
that most landholdings in the state were in any 
case not very large owing to the mountainous 
nature of the territory. Even more important, the 
status of the tenant changed and the bethu or serf 
who was given land in lieu of service to the 
landowner became a landowner in his own right 
rather than a tenant of the raja or jagirdar. 
Parmar's firm stress on equitable land rights and 
on land redistribution to the landless paid 
dividends the more so because there were two 
phases of land reform under his tenure — one in 
the 50s and one in the 70s. When Kangra and 
Kulu joined Himachal the same rules applied. In 
spite of this, according to the agricultural census 
of 1985-86, large and medium holdings occupy 
large areas in relation to their numbers, an 
indication that there is still significant unequal 
distribution of land (Chathley, 1995). 


The average landholding is 1.2 hectares according 
to the 1991 census, but more than about 95 per 
cent of the households own at least a small amount 
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of land (Thakur, 1991). Such a pattern of land 
distribution means some measure of 
independence. In agrarian societies like Himachal 
(Himachal has a very small urban sector: 8.7%) 
this somewhat even distribution of land allows a 
more even distribution of power and status. 
Perhaps it is one reason why even the poorer 
parents in Himachal did not feel helpless about 
speaking up about school matters. And also that 
the average parent feels comfortable about sending 
children to school. Sangeeta Goyal makes a 
pertinent comment: ‘Many observers see social 
and caste characteristics as major determinants of 
the quantity and quality of education received by 
an individual. In agrarian societies generally there 
is a positive relationship between ownership of 
land and economic well-being, social status and 
political power, all of which reinforce each other 
as sources of influence and advantage. In 
Himachal Pradesh, a high land-person ratio and 
a more egalitarian structure of land ownership may 
have diffused power aligned with these sources’ 
(Goyal, 1996). 


Other Public Services: Other public services have 
also received high priority from the Himachal 
government though not always with the same 
degree of success as primary education. One 
difficult yet vital accomplishment is the 
communication system. Many remote villages now 
have telephone connections and Himachal also 
has the credit of being a state where all villages 
have been electrified. A look at the same four 
states which we looked at earlier will show that 
Himachal is doing fairly well on a number of social 
indicators (see Table 2.6). State provision of these 
services has ensured an improved quality of life for 
the common Himachali. Health, for example, is 
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Proportion of households with electricity 
connection, 1991 


Table 2.6: Public Services and Social Infrastructure 


77.0 11.0 30.5 


Per capita supply of foodgrains through 
public distribution system, 1986-7 
(kgs/year) 


4.7 2.9 18.1 


Proportion of population receiving 
subsidized foodgrains through public 
distribution system, ‚1986-7 


| Proportion of households having 
\ safe drinking water (rural), 1991 


“Number of hospital beds per million 


94.3 60.1 63.6 


196 23 152 


À Poe (rural) 1991 
Y ti of children aged 12-23 months, 


| ea e cash debts 


18 43 30 


81 12.6 9.0 


Source: Census 1991; NFHS 1992-3; NSSO 42 round. 


closely linked with educational advantage as it is 
with income levels. Although health services are 
not good (infant mortality rates and maternal 
mortality rates are still high compared to Kerala, 
for example), they have improved. According to 
National Family Health Survey in 1992-3, 91% of 
children in Himachal had been vaccinated compared 
to much lower percentage for the other states. 


Expansion of Job Opportunities: This has been 
quoted by many as of immense importance in the 
economy of Himachal, and, one must note, in the 
motivation for education. The prospect of jobs is 
certainly attractive to a people who are mainly 
marginal farmers." Traditionally, the hillman has 
always had to look for Ways in which to diversify 


“ Only about 11% of the land is available for cultivation. 


his occupational base. The government is the 
largest employer in Himachal (one source puts the 
number of government employees in various 
departments of the state government at about 
400,000). Locational advantage of its contiguity 
to the prosperous states of Punjab and Haryana 
and its proximity to the capital city also adds to 
the opportunity for jobs. Many households in 
Himachal have at least one source of stable service 
income apart from their agrarian base. Looking at 
Table 2.7, we see that according to the 1991 
census, a sizeable proportion of men are no longer 
working in the primary sector, but are employed 
in the secondary and tertiary sectors. This must 
have an impact on increasing parental motivation 
for education and on their being able to bear the 


associated costs. 


Cultivators 


Agricultural labourers 
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‚em 


54.55 87.23 
3.83 1.99 


Livestock, forestry, fishing, hunting, plantations, orchards and allied activities 


Mining and quarrying 


Manufacturing, processing, servicing and repairs 


Construction 


Trade and commerce 


Transport, storage and communications 


Other services 


Note: ‘Main’ workers are defined as those who spend more than six months in a year in that occupation. 


Source: Census, 1991. 


Looking at district-wise variations in Himachal, it 
is apparent that although the state is mostly rural, 
the proportion of non-agricultural workers is quite 
high (Census, 1991 cited in Chathley, 1995).!2 
What is more, the districts which are totally rural 
have the highest proportion of non-agricultural 
workers. This is mostly due to the tribal character 
of these districts — the high and very high 
proportions are in the eastern and north-eastern 
parts of the state (Kinnaur: 42.69%; Lahaul and 
Spiti: 41.84%, and in some scattered tehsils of 
Chamba, Kangra, Una and Solan districts. 


However, Himachal’s economy continues to grow 
more slowly than India as a whole (see Appendix 
1.4), with per capita SDP in Himachal being far 
behind Punjab and Haryana, and even less than 
the Indian average. Certainly a higher rate of 


® Chathley found literacy to be significantly linked with the 
percentage of non-agricultural workers and a composite index of 
social amenities in a district. 


growth would generate a surge in opportunities for 
jobs and self-employment. 


Gender Issues 
Gender Bias Exists, but Less Than in the Plains 


Himachali women like their sisters in the plains 
experience gender bias as the immense lag 
between male and female literacy even in 1991 
would indicate. As in most of the rest of India, 
property is not inherited by women. Price (1991) 
reports that the women of the local mahila mandal 
asked SUTRA to stand collateral as the bank would 
not lend money to them as they had no assets in 
their name. (The bank refused.) However, the 
general impression is that there are more equitable 
gender relations in hill villages, that Himachal 
women seem to be more confident and assertive. 
Certainly, the sight of adolescent girls going to 
school in a neighbouring village would have been 
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Table 2.8: Gender Related Indicators 


Uttar Pradesh 


Females per 1000 males in 0-10 age 
group 


881 892 931 


(main workers) 


Female labour force participation rate 


Female employment as a percentage of 
public sector employment 


Proportion of pregnant women (aged 15-49) 
registered for pre-natal care, 1995-6 


Proportion of children (aged 0-4) registered 
ee pediatric care, 1995-6 


48.7 60.3 26.6 47.0 


e 


Female deaths per 100 male deaths, 
| 0-4 age group 


106.7 117.9 115.7 107.4 


Married women as a percentage of all 
women in the 15-19 age group 


Source: Census 1991; NSSO 52"! round. 


very unusual in the PROBE sample villages in the 
BIMARU states. 


There is considerable cultural diversity among sub- 
groups of Himachal’s population. Given the tough 
hilly terrain and the poor communication facilties 
between areas within the state, many pockets have 
cultural identities which have had limited exposure 
to outside influences. In general, attitudes to 
women are defined by strong patriarchal norms. 13 


There are some factors which seem to work against 
women but which can also give an advantage. Hill 
women have a deep involvement in the struggle 
for survival.!* This labour-intensive agrarian 


13 There are certain areas, e.g. in Sirmaur in the trans-Giri area, men 
share the burden of agriculture, livestock, and domestic work more 
equitably with women than in the other three districts studied 
(SUTRA, 1998). Ê 

“ See SUTRA, 1998; Biswas 1990. 


Rea] E 


48 13 61 4.6 


economy has had to rely on the participation of 
women as well as men. In a land dominated by 
small and marginal farmers, women have to 
participate actively in the fields (97% of female 
“main workers’ are cultivators according to the 
1991 census). Bhati and Singh (1985) in a study 
of labour inputs on farm households report that 
women in Himachal work longer hours than men, 
on the "light non-seasonal work in cultivation (e.g. 
sowing, weeding, hoeing, harvesting, cutting of 
grass for fodder, etc.). They also find women spend 
a lot of time tending animals, a way of 
supplementing the gains from the small plots. Since 
the terrain is rough and fields are scattered, 
Himachali women lead isolated lives as well. And 
in addition to their farm work, women also bear a 
heavy burden of domestic work: collection of water 
and firewood, cooking, childcare are all seen as 


women's responsibility. Again, since menfolk often 
work outside the state or district there are also a 
sizeable number of female-headed households. 
Most women do not work for wages on 
construction sites etc. but they may engage in 
buying and selling (milk or shawls, for example) 
at the local market. 


Himachal has a higher rate of female participation 
in the labour force!® compared to its four 
neighbours (see Table 2.8), The highest proportion 
of female workers is in the two tribal districts of 
Lahaul/ Spiti and Kinnaur. Lower female work 
participation rates prevail all along the western, 
south-western and southern borders of the state. 
It increases as we go from the south-west to the 
north-east of Himachal.!é 


Himachal also has a better female-male ratio than 
Haryana, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. This 
favourable female-male ratio is partly due to high 
levels of migration, but Himachal's position 
remains unchanged even when we compare the 
female-male ratios across the 0-10 age-group. 
Underfive death rates for females as a proportion 
of underfive death rates for males are also lower 
for Himachal than the neighbouring states.” Of 
the four, only Himachali females have a survival 
advantage, a situation similar to Europe, America 
and sub-Saharan Africa’. In other states females 
have a survival disadvantage, an indicator of 


15 Female labour-force participation rate is the proportion of female 
‘main workers’ to the female population, where ‘main workers’ 
are those who spend more than 6 months of the year in that 
activity. 

16 Census, 1991 cited in Chathley, 1995. 

17 Rosenzweig and Schultz (1982), Kishor (1993), and Murthi, Guio 
and Dreze (1996) have done studies based on statistical analyses 
of district-level census data which confirm that higher levels of 
female labour-force participation are associated with reduced 
gender bias in child survival. 

1% Dreze and Sen (1995), Ch. 7. 
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gender bias in these areas. Though in general, 
health facilities in Himachal are not very good, 
compared to its neighbours more Himachali 
women are able to avail of health care for 
themselves and their children (see NSSO 1995-6 
in Table 2.8). 


Rising Levels of Female Literacy 


The state has possibly not targeted the education 
of women in any direct way but women have 
benefited enormously from the fact that the 
government school system is functional. If we 
extrapolate backwards from male and female 
literacy rates for different age-groups in 1991 we 
can get an approximation for male and female 
literacy rates in the 10-14 age group for earlier time 
periods. We find that female literacy in 1951 in the 
10-14 age group lagged far behind male literacy 
in 1951 but today the differential is much smaller 
(see Fig.2). The female literacy rate in Himachal 
has risen so remarkably that today it is the same 
as the total literacy rate for India as a whole. 
Another aspect of Himachal’s progress in this field 
is obvious from a comparison of literacy rates for 
rural Scheduled Caste women. Himachal shines: 
not just is it more than twice the rate for India as 
whole (39.8 vis-a-vis 19.5), it is also way ahead 
of its affluent neighbours, Punjab and Haryana 
(Aggarwal 1995 ). This speaks very strongly of the 
extent to which Himachal’s schooling revolution 
has spread even among traditionally deprived 


groups. 


However, the progress has not been uniform. If we 
look at the district-level variations in male-female 
differentials in literacy in 1991 (Table 2.9), we can 
see that the differentials are lower and show less 
variation in the urban areas. In rural areas the 
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Fig. 2: Growth in Male and Female Literacy* 


50-54 45-49 40-44 35-39 30-34 25-29 20-24 15-19 10-14 
age-group 


=e Female -—s Male 


Table 2.9: Male-Female Differentials in 
Literacy Rates in Himachal Pradesh, 1991 


Note: The districts have been ranked in order of total literacy rate. 
Source: Census, 1991. 


differentials are high and greater for those 
districts with lower levels of literacy. In a study 
done by DPEP (DPEP 1996b), some villages in 
the trans-Giri area of Sirmaur district (an area of 
extremely difficult topography and economic 
deprivation) report a female literacy below 10%. 


High and Rising Aspirations for Girls 


The motivation for girls’ education is very high, 
according to the PROBE survey — but still lower 
than that for boys. As the boy is looked upon as 
the future breadwinner and the security of his 
family and the girl as one who is to be married 
off into another family, girls are the first to suffer 
if there is any problem of access or cost. The 
PROBE survey came across girls who had been 


RS ES sw 


withdrawn after primary-school level because of 
the cost of education. 


Continued access to education over time finds girls 
catching up with boys. This is for two reasons: 
one, educated boys demand educated girls. Who 
will marry an uneducated girl?” said one parent in 
Hamirpur. With education spreading throughout 
the male population this sentiment becomes 
increasingly common. Education is seen as 
important for girls as it helps them in domestic 
duties and in looking after their children. Today, 
the PROBE survey suggests, parents also see jobs, 
access to information, even standing for election 
as very much a potential treasure for their 
daughters as well. It is as if new windows of 
opportunity are opening for girls and women in the 
state. We were told of active women sarpanches 
and indeed there will be few Rabri Devis even at 
panchayat level because of mass education being 
fostered so steadily by the state. 


Community Involvement 


In what has been called a virtuous circle of 
goodwill, as the community has benefited from 
education so has education benefited from the 
community. Each of the factors which have been 
discussed is isolated in itself and linked in that it 
offers the individual enhanced life-chances and 
quality of life. Himachal has benefited from good 
governance which has been committed to various 
aspects of social sector development,” including 
schooling. Without the provision of the schooling 
system of a reasonable quality no amount of ethnic 
pride or women’s agency could have helped to 


19 Mahila Mandals were set up under the Panchayati Raj Act of 1968. 
By the seventies, over 50% of the villages had a Mahila Mandal. 
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make the school function better. But once it is in 
place, then gradually the spread of education 
becomes easier with educated parents being much 
more used to what is expected by the school. 
When parents are gaining from the school then 
they are willing to contribute to schooling facilities, 
to see that schools are not closed arbitrarily and 
so on. This community involvement is a kind of 
decentralized management which is vital to 
Himachal’s school system. 


SUTRA, an NGO based in Solan district, has done 
a lot of innovative work which has gone hand in 
hand with community involvement. It has 
organised legal literacy programmes and 
conducted awareness-generation camps for 
members of Mahila Mandals (and also for 
adolescent girls). Over time, women have been 
effective in launching struggles against common 
issues such as absenteeism of school teachers, lack 
of proper facilities at school, and also in agitating 
against liquor, in mobilising credit and 
development schemes, in using the legal system to 
secure justice, and in generating awareness on 
health. 


Mehrotra (1995) observed the vitality of the Mahila 
Mandals in Sirmaur, which allowed women to 
discuss their concerns “in an empowering and 
productive environment”. She saw a woman 
request local leaders and senior government 
officials that uniforms should not be made 
compulsory because of the increase in expenditure, 
another request for a bridge to be built over a 
swiftly-flowing stream to enable her children to go 
to school,. On another occasion, she saw members 
of the Mahila Mandal vetoing the name of a 
woman who wanted to stand for election because 
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she had embezzled the funds meant for the local 
anganwadi. Mahila Mandals worked well as an 
avenue through which parents could express 
their anxieties about the education system to 
those who had the power and inclination to do 
something about it.Recently, we heard about a 
Mahila Mandal in Kinnaur, which has banned 
video parlours since they interfere with the 
education of children. 


® Mehrotra (1995) found that teachers in the isolated hilly areas of 
HP (Sirmaur district) were more regular and took a more active 
interest in children as compared to teachers who worked in the 
Plains of UP (Allahabad district). 
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Another good example of community support for 
the schooling process was provided by the lack of 
teacher-parent hostility even though the social 
distance between teacher and taught could be the 
same as in the plains. Yet the teacher here usually 
feels a commitment to the children.” At the same 
time even the good governance can be seen as a 
factor of ethnic identity and political evolution as 
well as parent and teacher cooperation. 
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SECTION Ill 


Post Jomtien and the Indian 
Constitution 


The ‘expanded vision’ proclaimed in the World 
Declaration on Education for All adopted at 
Jomtien, Thailand in 1990 said countries could set 
their own targets for the 1990s in terms of the 


following interventions: 


universal access to and completion of primary 
education (or whatever higher level of 
education is considered as ‘basic’, by the year 
2000 


expansion of early childhood care and 
developmental activities, especially for poor, 
disadvantaged and disabled children 


improvement of learning achievement ...[in 
terms of] a defined level of necessary learning 
achievement 


reduction of adult illiteracy rate to, say, one- 
half of its 1990 level by the year 2000 with 
sufficient emphasis on female literacy to 
significantly reduce the current disparity 
between male and female illiteracy rates 


expansion of provision of basic education and 
training in other essential skills required by 
youth and adults ...assessed in terms of 
impacts on health, employment and 
productivity 


increased acquisition by individuals and 
families of the knowledge, skills and values 
required for better living and sound and 
sustainable development, using all channels 
including mass media, other forms of modern 


and traditional communication and social 
action... 


(Education for All— Framework of Action, 
Jomtien, 1990) 


This declaration reflects the current understanding 
of the education situation — that if basic education 
is to be achieved and if it is to have relevance then 
these concerns have to be addressed. Our own 
Constitutional mandate was more of a deadline: 
‘free and compulsory education for all children till 
the age of fourteen’ was to be achieved by 1960. 
Again implicit in this directive was an “expanded 
vision’ neatly brought out in the 1993 Supreme 
Court judgement. It treats education as a 
fundamental right implicit in the right to life granted 
by the Constitution. For without education there 
cannot be a life of dignity. When we measure 
progress in education, whether for Jomtien, or for 
our own Constitution, we therefore see it against 
both attainment of tangible education levels and 
against intangibles such as "sound and 
sustainable development’. In its fullest sense, 
therefore, Jomtien and the Indian constitution 
are not apparently very different in their 
message about the rights of every child and their 
concern for a system of education which implies 
a better quality of life to the individual. 


To assess progress along such different parameters 
is a complex task. But in a broader way India has 
in any case been assessing progress in meeting the 
Constitutional mandate on basic education for 
India. Needless to say the deadline had not been 
met by 1960. In 1986 the National Education 
Policy addressed itself anew to the problem, 
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assessed the needs of schools and tried different 
ways of tackling the schooling problem. However, 
millions of children are still out-of-school and 
assessing progress on the 1990 declaration is vet 
another opportunity for assessment and rethinking 
the situation. 


Himachal Pradesh has, as we have shown, been 
moving towards education-for-all for quite some 
time. In that sense the vision of children's access 
to education has been shared by the Constitution- 
makers as well as the state of Himachal Pradesh. 
Progress began in the fifties but the target had not 
been achieved to any significant degree by the 
sixties. However, there was sustained progress as 
shown in Table 1 and Fig. 1. Himachal has also 
followed programmes aimed at improving 
educational achievements. In 1979, it set up the 
National Adult Education Programme which 
aimed at providing literacy to the 15-35 age group. 
To achieve the aim of making all adults literate, the 
National Literacy Mission set up 2,300 adult 
education centres and over three hundred Jan 
Shiksha Nilayams in 1990-1. The Total Literacy 
Campaign was started in 1992. It was aimed at the 
9-45 age group. It planned to make the whole 
state literate by 1996. Out -of -school children in 
the 6-9 age group were to be given top priority by 
getting them into the formal education system so 
as to achieve Universalisation of Elementary 
Education.. The Department of Welfare started 
residential schools for the benefit of disabled 
children. There were special schemes for SC/ST 
children. Free textbooks were to be provided to SC/ 
ST children in classes 1-10 in all areas in the state. 
Tribal girls from classes 6-10 were given a 
scholarship of Rs 50 per month apart from an 
annual grant of Rs 200. Girls all over Himachal 
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were to be given free education upto university 
level. Non-formal education centres were to be 
opened in schools where enrolment was below ten, 
except in Lahaul and Spiti; the instructor was to 
be given Rs 1500 per month. More recently, 
physical education was to be promoted under 
community auspices. Five hours of extra-curricular 
activities per week were to be included in the 
school schedule. The combined force of these 
educational initiatives are resulting in a situation 
where many of the Jomtien targets are on the way 
to being fulfilled. Let us look at some aspects of 
the situation. 


Himachal’s Progress: Achievements 
and Some Limitations 


Reaping the Harvest 


Himachal Pradesh today is a state where education 
is the norm for children. The earlier investment 
on elementary education is now paying off. It is 
at a stage now where elementary education is 
within its reach except perhaps in the most difficult 
pockets. This is an enormous achievement for a 
state with such a challenging topography. 


Education for Equity 


Education is possibly one of the biggest 
empowering factors in Himachal society today 
enabling most people as it were to reach a certain 
minimum level. Over time it made the schooling 
experience easier for Himachali parents: as the first 
generation became educated they could participate 
in the schooling of their children. With the 
functional school system, in time, total literacy has 
been progressively enhanced till it now far outstrips 
the national average. The recent TLC campaign 
in the nineties seems to have made some 
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Table 3.1: Access Remains a Problem 


Source: All-India Educational Surveys, relevant years. 


contribution as well.?! In 1991 the illiteracy rate 
was 36 % for the 7+ age group, in 1997 it was 
23% and could well go down to 18 % by 2001, 
thus meeting the Jomtien target for reducing adult 
literacy. At the same time as male literacy rates 
are peaking the male-female differential is also 
narrowing. Statistics indicate that Himachal has 
been attacking and closing the gap between 
regions and peoples less well-served by the 
education system. As shown in Table 2.4, 
disadvantaged sections of the community have 
shown a remarkable rise in literacy rates. DPEP 
conducted a baseline assessment survey of the four 
‘difficult’ districts in HP in 1996. Achievements in 
these areas were fairly respectable; so also was the 
quality of infrastructure as compared to the 
BIMARU states. Again this Himachal has achieved 
been done through the formal schooling system, 
and began well before the call of Jomtien and the 
New Economic Policy of 1986. Dual-track 
schooling or indifference has not been the 
automatic response of Himachal to difficult areas. 


+ * One example of the vitality of the TLC campaign comes from 
DPEP, Sirmaur. Great efforts were made by the Saksharta team 
and public representatives, social workers, NGOs, Mahila Mandals, 
Yuva Mandals etc. Of the 7,200 children in the 6-11 age group, 
some 5,200 children were admitted into primary schools by 
motivating their parents and arranging textbooks and fees by 
collecting donations from voluntary organisations. 


a 


The people of Himachal therefore have had 
enhanced opportunities to live life with dignity. 


The Shortcomings 
Access 


At the same time there are, it must be admitted, 
several problems. Access to school, both primary 
and upper primary, is a tremendous problem in 
Himachal Pradesh. As Table 3.1 shows, 20-25 per 
cent of children do not have access to schools 
according to national norms. If we take into 
account the topography of the region, then the 
problem is even greater. 


Curriculum and Methodology 


Secondly, Himachal’s educational progress has 
been hampered by the common ills of the Indian 
education system. One major problem, just as in 
the plains, is school quality. The weight of the 
curriculum, for example, is an issue which plagues 
children, rich or poor, all over the country. What 
Prof Yashpal perceptively dubbed the burden of 
non-comprehension afflicts this latter section even 
more heavily. In Bilaspur, the PROBE investigator 
found that every child in one particular village had 
guidebooks for all their subjects even in class 3. 
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The curriculum is a straightforward NCERT import 
from the plains. It needs to be contextualized and 
made relevant to the Himachal child, apart from 
keeping the age factor in view. Added to this is 
the joyless learning system prevalent in schools 
across the country, as well as in Himachal, where 
teaching methodology is heavily weighted in 
favour of rote learning and cramming. 


It is not surprising that the ‘drop-out rate of 
scheduled caste children after class 5 is a matter 
of concern’ in Himachal Pradesh. Similarly the 
repetition rate is around 11 per cent for each year 
till class 5. This repetition in the primary classes 
(though it does raise learning achievement) does 
little for child self-esteem, or family and state 
finances). The problem needs further investment 
by the state unit of educational research. Similarly, 
a good system of early childhood care and 
education (ECCE) would also enhance learning 
achievement. Enhancing learning achievement is 
then a priority area for a state which has already 
achieved much. 


Interface between School and Society 


This is important when the child is in school but 
acquires its sharpest edge when the child leaves 
school. Like the other Indian states, Himachal 
Pradesh has not adequately tackled the issue of the 
interface between the schoolleaver and the training 
and employment opportunities available. 


A visitor to the valley of Bharmour, a remote and 
difficult area of Himachal Pradesh, was heartened 
by the vitality of the schooling system but a little 
discomfited by the number of unemployed youth 
who spent their time playing cricket. Again, the 
fact that so many Himachalis are employed in 


other states (Himachal has been called a ‘money 
order economy’), shows there is much to be done 
in Himachal itself so that it can utilize the resource 
pool of educated youngsters that it has created. 


Ecological Implications 


Ecological development needs to be given a key 
place in future planning. “For the last two or three 
decades or so, government policies in the state 
have been gradually but relentlessly leading 
towards an environmental catastrophe,” is the 
criticism levied by several groups. It is alleged that 
with growth-oriented policies, the emphasis is on 
over-exploitation rather than conservation. The 
fragility of Himachal's environment has been 
disregarded in general, although there are local 
efforts which are laudable. 


Implications of the Himachal 
Experience for UEE 


Many will hasten to point out that Himachal 
Pradesh is hardly the kind of state which can serve 
as a model for achieving universal elementary 
education (UEE). It has too many special features 
like, for example, its combination of ethnic identity 
and size as a small hill state. All the hill states are 
spending a great deal on education and it may 
look like the only source of mobility for both the 
well-to-do and the poor man. Yet, it must be 
remembered that hill areas, after all, cover a mere 
16 per cent of the country and account for 8 per 
cent of the population. Himachal's success is also 
discounted since it is based, apparently, on liberal 
Central subsidies. 


On the other hand, prioritizing money resources 
on primary education has been done by the state 
government. And not only has money been 


allocated it has also been utilized. In addition, 
Himachal has the unusual credit of overcoming 
several problems which have been very difficult to 
surmount in other states. Himachal has a largely 
rural population and nearly all its districts have 
proportions of Scheduled castes and/or Scheduled 
tribes higher than the national average. The 
difficult terrain and the remote, scattered settlement 
pattern only adds to its problems. 


The Power of Political Will 


What does Himachal Pradesh seem to suggest in 
terms of achieving universal elementary education? 
First, the positive power of political will sustained 
over a long period when tacklng any widespread 
and difficult problem. By prioritizing schooling 
Himachal has had a remarkable success in 
achieving the type of society where the education 
of the child becomes a societal norm. By tackling 
the problem over the lasts 50 years it has now 
reached the stage where the residual 5-10 per cent 
(DPEP 1996a) can now be specifically targeted. 
Its schooling system has got over the humps of 
access, cost, tough curriculum, first generation 
learners and so on and achieved a society where 
mass illiteracy is no longer a problem though the 
system of education still has its drawbacks. 
Himachal’s literacy statistics, improving steadily 
and impressively, its ability to address region, caste 
and gender imbalances particularly in the younger 
age group show that the government is to a large 
degree serious about increasing the self-confidence 
and social opportunities of its younger citizens. 


Useful Assets 


One asset which has been useful to Himachal, is 
the broad-based nature of the development 


The Way Ahead 


process in the state. A good example is the way 
land reform as well as expansion of the road 
system have both been taken very seriously. This 
points the way to the need to tackle education as 
a subset of society rather than as an isolated entity. 
Another and equally complex asset is the extent 
of community involvement which has sustained 
the schooling system. in Himachal. Only further 
research can show how deep and basic is the 
contribution of this factor in Himachal’s schooling 
success. Let us take up two points. One , 
Himachal has a less-stratified society than is 
common in the northern plains. This could well 
mean that politicians, bureaucrats and common 
people are all equally clear about the importance 
of, say schooling. Not only is the money made 
available but the administration on its part ensures 
that teachers are appointed in time, and there are 
enough aids and so on. Teachers, too, could be 
feeling more involved with their pupils. A second 
factor is the very high motivation for education due 
to the lure of jobs, again felt among all sections of 
society. It is not clear whether what has happened 
in this small and cohesive society is easily 
replicable. But one of the factors, that is, high 
parental motivation for education is, at present, 
seen all over the country as recent studies indicate. 
Does this indicate a golden opportunity for states 
to cash in on the cooperation of the people in 
sustaining the school system. There is definitely an 
effort today to involve the community by more 
institutionalized means like setting up Village 
Education Committees and if this proves 
successful it could also be a factor which could 
help other states. If the states where there are many 
out-of-school children can now provide a school 
system which works, they will be able to cash in 
on the cooperation of their people. The task will 
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become easier as soon as the first-generation pupils 
have achieved an education, as is found in 
Himachal. 


Himachal has also been able to avoid stratification 
of the school system by providing government 
schools of good quality. This has enhanced 
community accountability. 


Low-cost Alternatives 


Himachal’s success also calls in question the 
present trend towards low-cost alternatives to 
schooling for children. By maintaining a 
reasonable quality of schooling it ensures that 
parents will send children trudging long distances 
to school, that when a child fails, parents will still 
continue to sustain the schooling process, inspite 
of poverty and a high cost of schooling. 


Adult Literacy us. Formal Schools 


In keeping with the low-cost alternative formula is 
the stress on adult literacy again much touted as 
the low-cost method of the nineties. Thouch a 
better-late-than-never theory would definitely help 
the adult who has never had a chance, it is no 
substitute for the empowerment of children. 
Functional literacy cannot make up for years of lost 
opportunities and a lack of self esteem. Added to 
this is the enormous opportunity cost suffered by 
adults which often makes them reluctant to engage 
with such programmes. 


This is not to say that adult-literacy programmes 
are not an effective way of dealing with residual 
illiteracy but to remind us that they are no 
substitute for a good schooling system. As 


Saldanha's study points out, total literacy 
campaigns, for example, work best in medium- 
literacy or high-literacy districts, and not in low- 
literacy districts. Himachal's schooling system has 
enabled it to have no low-literacy districts. 


It would in fact be interesting to know which 
actually works out more expensive, the 
malfunctioning under-equipped school system in 
the BIMARU states, with the need for various low- 
cost alternatives to cope with its by-products like 
drop-outs/illiterates or the ‘costly’ school system of 
Himachal Pradesh with its sustained long-term 
gains. 


Quality of Schooling 


Unlike other states where illiteracy is still a problem 
and non-enrolment still figures as a major issue, 
Himachal forces us to look at the type of education 
system which we have put in place i.e. what 
happens if all children do achieve basic education 
— what are the problems to be faced. Everything 
is in place but quality still has to be achieved. This 
is a prerequisite for an efficient education system 
where children enjoy their learning and have a 
good learning achievement. Again it shows up 
the urgency of curriculum reform and teacher 
training which will integrate the school-leaver with 
the opportunities in the society around him instead 
of creating an underclass of frustrated and 
alienated young people. If the curriculum and the 
schooling process are properly contextualised and 
integrated with pupil’s needs and society’s needs 
then the concerns in the last two Parameters set 
out in the Jomtien delaration i.e. education for 
‘health, employment, and productivity, and a fuller 
quality of life would be addressed, 
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Appendix 1.1 


The PROBE Survey (September to December 1996) 


(per cent) 
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Number of sample villages 


Number of sample households 


Number of children aged 6-14 in sample households: 


& 


Enrolled in a school 


Not enrolled in a school 
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Number of sample schools: 


Primary 


Middle with primary section 


Secondary with primary section 


Total 


Number of teachers in primary sections: 
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5 
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Government schools 137 


Private schools 
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8 
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Total 675 


Note: * adjusted for undercounting of girls. 
Clarifications concerning the PROBE survey: 


il i i i being stratified on the basis of 
1. The sample villages were chosen through stratified random sampling. The districts were chosen after Rent a A 
female literacy rates. Then the villages were chosen from the selected districts at random after excluding villages with census population 


of more than 3000 and less than 300 (200 for Himachal). 
2. The main focus of the PROBE survey is primary schooling. Accordingly, we collected information on all schools with a primary 
section (i.e. classes 1-5) in the sample villages. 
i i hools, These make 
3. While sample schools include both govemment and private schools, the main focus of the survey is government scl 
up four-fifths of all sample schools, Unless otherwise stated, the school details presented should be understood to apply to 
government schools only. 
4. Sample households consist of a random sample of households residing in the sample villages and with at least one child in the 6-12 
age group. 
5. The findings from the Himachal Pradesh survey are presented separately from the findings a Sales er Fradesh, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The latter have been grouped together under the commonly-used acronym : 


w 
qa 
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Appendix 1.2 


Himachal Pradesh: District Level Profile, 1991 


Appendix 1.3 


Profile of Himachal Pradesh and its Neighbouring States: 
Demographic Indicators 


5 


laryana 


Source: Census, 1991; NFHS, 1992-3; SRS, 1994 


*This is for the period 1981-88, 
**Excluding Jammu & Kashmir and Mizoram. 
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Appendix 1.4 


Profile of Himachal Pradesh and its Neighbouring States: 
Economic Indicators 


Source: Economic SurveyRelevant Years); NSS, 43" round; Expert Group Report, Planning Commission, 1993. 
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